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* HEADLINE NEWS | 





“US. Begins Change 
To a 48-Hour Week 


The United States has begun to 
change over from a minimum* 
40-hour work week to a minimum 
48-hour work week. The change was 
otdered by President Roosevelt, so 
that each worker may produce more 
and thus increase our total produc- 
tion. 

Factories and all other places of 
employment in 82 cities are now 
making the change. They have until 
March 81 to complete the change 
of their work schedules. 

The list of cities was chosen by the 
War Manpower Commission. The 
list included Baltimore, Md., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Detroit, Mich.; San 
Diego, Calif.; Seattle, Wash., and 27 
other cities which have a serious 
manpower shortage 

By changing to the 48-hour week, 
these cities will be able to “spread” 
their manpower supply. The same 
number of men and women, working 
8 more hours per week, will be able 
to fill more jobs. 

Workers will receive their regular 
pay for the first 40 hours, and over- 
time pay for all hours worked be- 
yond 40. Overtime pay is one-and-a- 
half times the regular hourly pay. 



























Allied Command Team 
Leads Tunisia Drive 


United Nations commanders in 
Tunisia have completed their plans 
to drive the Axis out of Africa. The 
rainy season usually comes to an end 
some time in March. Then, it is ex- 
pected, the fighting will progress 
more swiftly. 

The strongest possible team of 
Allied commanders has been formed, 
to direct the offensive against Rom- 
mel. Dwight D. i lates was 
promoted from the rank of Lieuten- 
ant General to the rank of full Gen- 
eral. He is commander in chief of 
all Allied forces in North Africa. 

Three British commanders are 
serving under General Eisenhower. 
He called them “the three stars of 
the British Empire. The Britons are 
General Alexander, who commands 
all forces east of Algiers; Admiral 
Cunningham, who commands naval 
operations; and Air Marshal Tedder, 
who commands air forces. 

The British 8th Army drove 20 
miles into Tunisia from the east (see 
map in Feb. 8 Jr. Schol., p. 3). This 
brought them to the Mareth Line, 
where Rommel’s forces were making 
a stand. It was reported that Marshal 
Rommel himself was wounded. 
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Bishop in St. Louis Star-Times 





Rommel at Bay 


Gandhi, In Protest, 
On Hunger Strike 


Mahatma Gandhi, leader of the 
Indian Congress Party, hds gone on 
a hunger strike. It is to last for 21 
days.-During this time Gandhi will 
eat no food—living only on fruit 
juice and water. 

The purpose of the hunger strike 
is to protest against the British policy 
in India. Gandhi demands the release 
from prison of himself and other 
Congress Party leaders. He wants the 
British to permit the Congress Party 
to operate again. 

The strike is an example of 
Gandhi's policy of non-violent resist- 
ance (see Feb. 15 Jr. Schol., p. 6). 

Lord Linlithgow,, British Viceroy 
of India, refused to grant Gandhi's 
demands. He said that the hunger 
strike was an unfair method of 
achieving political goals. He charged 
that the Congress Party has been 
stirring up rebellion and violence in 
India. 

















Water Supply for Desert Fighters: 
Photo at left shows British soldiers 
unloading 8th Army’s water supply. 
Note ships which brought the water. 
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Russians Take 
Strong Cities 


The Russians last week were mov- 
ing with the swiftness of a winter 
storm against the Germans. All along 
the southern front, the German lines 
were crumbling. 

The Red Army offensives were di- 
rected against the German hedgehog 
points: Orel, Kursk, Kharkov, Stalino, 
and Rostov (see map). These 
strongly fortified cities have formed 
the backbone of the Germans 
strength. 

Kursk Recaptured. Kursk has been 
in German hands for 15 months— 
since November 1941. It is the cen- 
ter of a rich farming area, and is 
famous for the nightingales which 
sing in nearby woods. 

Kursk was surrounded by Russian 
ski troops, and infantry riding on 
sleds drawn by tanks. Red Army 
guns roared an artillery barrage, and 
then shock troops fought their way 
to the main square of the city. 

On to Kharkov! The Russians then 
struck at Belgorod, an important rail- 
way junction between Kursk and 
Kharkov. After a fierce battle, Bel- 
gorod was captured. The Russians 
swept on to take Kharkov, a great 
steel city called “the Pittsburgh of 
the Ukraine.” 

Rostov Taken. The victorious Rus- 
sian troops recaptured Rostov. This 
vital “gateway to the Caucasus” has 
changed hands four times during the 
war. The Germans took it in Novem- 
ber 1941, but the Russians drove 
them out a week later. The Germans 
again took Rostov in July 1942. This 
time they held it for seven months. 

After the Germans were driven 
from Rostov, they retreated along 
the Sea of Azov toward Taganrog. 
But a Russian column under General 
Vatutin drove down from the north, 
threatening to cut off this retreat 
This column has already crossed the 
Donets River, where the Germans at- 
tempted to make a stand. The col- 
umn then headed toward Stalino. 

North of Rostov, the Red Army 
took Voroshilovgrad, an important 
industrial city. South of Rostov, the 
Russ‘ans recaptured Krasnodar. 
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Map by H. C. Detje. Copyright 1943 by Field Publications 


Map shows South Russian front. Compare it with map in Feb. 15 Jr. Schol. 





Rationing News: 


This week is an important one to 
U. S. families. Beginning March 1, 
the blue A, B, and C stamps in War 
Ration Book No. 2 are good for the 
purchase of canned foods under the 
point system (see Jan. 4 Jr. Schol., 
p. 4). About April 1, red stamps in 
the same book can be used in pur- 
chasing meats. 

Shoes were rationed in February. 
Each civilian is permitted to buy 
three pairs a year. However, ration 
boards were instructed to allow more 
than three pairs for young boys and 
girls who outgrow their shoes. 

Policemen and postmen also may 
buy more than three pairs. Further- 
more, ration stamps for shoes may be 
used by any member of the family. 
Thus you may buy four pairs, but 
Dad or Mother will be cut down to 
two. 

To buy a new pair of shoes, you 


Cans and Shoes 


must use Stamp No. 17 from Ration 
Book No. 1. This is the sugar-and- 
coffee ration book. The stamp is good 
until June 15. 

Manufacturers are developing 
War Model shoe, which can be 
worn on all occasions. Formal eve- 
ning slippers, men’s patent leather 
shoes, and sports shoes will no longer 
be made. There will be only four 
colors of shoes: black, white, brown, 
and Army russet. 

Why must shoes be rationed? 
There is a shortage of heavy sole 
leather, and one-third of the supply 
must go to-the Army. 

Shoes are rationed in Britain, and 
in Occupied Europe civilians have 
seen no leather for a long time. Old 
shoes are patched with paper, or 
wooden clogs are worn. In Japan, 
fishskins and dogskins are used (see 





Theme Article, p. 5). 
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“§7NOW your enemy” is one of 
the first rules of war. Most 


Americans know little about 
the Japanese, but they know a great 
deal about us. 

Almost any Japanese boy or girl 
in primary school can write a biogra- 
phy of George Washington, Thomas 
A. Edison, or Henry Ford. Japanese 
university students read more Eng- 
lish and American literature than 
many Americans. English is taught 
in all Japanese high schools. A Japa- 
nese student is amazed when he dis- 
covers that Japanese is not taught in 
our schools. 

Many American words have be- 
come part of the Japanese speech. 
For instance, the Japanese say 
depato for department store, han- 
kechi for handkerchief, bata for but- 
ter, chikin for chicken, and kohi for 
coffee. Boys and girls are fond of 
dansu (dancing ) and skeito (skat- 
ing). They chew gumo and talk 
about movie stars from Hariwuddo 
(Hollywood). 

In order to gain victory over 
Japan, and to help shape the peace 
that is to come, it would be wise for 
Americans to learn more about the 
Japanese. Let us study these ques- 
tions: what do the Japanese believe, 
how do they live, how do they fight? 


WHAT THE JAPANESE BELIEVE 


The religion of most Japanese is a 
mixture of Buddhism and Shinto. 
Buddhism began in India (see Feb. 


15 Jr. Schol., p. 4), then spread to 
China, and then to Japan in the sixth 
century. Along with Buddhism, 
much of China’s ancient culture 


came to Japan, which had been un- 
til then a barbarian nation. 
Shinto was the original religion of 


*See Vocabulary Drill on Page 8 
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Training to die for 
Emperor Hirohito! 
Photo at left shows 
young Japanese 
boy with toy ma- 
chine gun, sword, 
rifle and revolver. 


Henle from Monkmeyer 


Japan. It is a combination of nature 
worship, ancestor worship, and pa- 
triotism. It is more like a national 
way of life than a true religion. 
The chief deity* of Shinto is 
Amaterasu, the Sun Goddess. The 
Japanese believe that Hirohito, the 
present Emperor, is a direct descend- 
ant of the Sun Goddess. Therefore, 
they believe, he has a divine right 
to rule the earth, as the Sun Goddess 
rules the heavens. (Actually the Em- 
peror is a shy, nervous man who 
does the bidding of the military 


government.) 


“MOTHERLAND” JAPAN 


According to Shinto, Japan was 
the original motherland of all nations 
and races of the world. Shinto 
teaches that the other countries were 
cut off from Japan by earthquakes; 
now the Japanese must fight a “holy 
war’ to bring back these “children” 
nations to the “motherland,” Japan. 
Each nation will be given its “proper 
place” in the “household” ruled by 
Emperor Hirohito. 

This religious belief has been the 
excuse used by Japanese military 
leaders for conquest of neighbor na- 
tions. It is similar to the Nazi doc- 
trine that Germans are the “master 
race,” and must rule the world. 


The Japanese are honest in their, 


dealings with other Japanese. They 
do not keep their doors locked, and 
yet there is little robbery. But in 
de saling with other nations, they be- 
lieve that “anything that benefits 
Japan is right.” They consider that 
the treacherous attack on Pearl Har- 
bor was a good deed for Japan. 


Photo at right shows Japanese 
women burning incense in lantern 
at Shinto shrine in Tokyo. This is a 
ceremony of ancestor-worship. Note 
child carried on woman’s back. 





dur Enemy JAPAN 


The Japanese are used to a life 
which has very little comfort. Their 
homes are of wood, often with paper 
doors. During the cold months, there 
is no central heating. The only 
warmth comes from an open brazier, 
or coal-pan. All cooking is done over 
this brazier. 

The family sleeps on the floor, and 
eats on small tables as high as your 
ankle. The Japanese sit crosslegged 
on the floor, with only their back- 
bones to hold them up—no easy 
chairs! 

It is fortunate for the Japanese 
that they are used to discomfort. 
The military government takes 
everything for the war, and leaves 
to civilians only a bare living: More 
than half of the civilians’ income 
goes into taxes and war bonds. 


RICE MAIN ITEM OF DIET 


The Japanese live on polished rice, 
but there have been poor crops in 
Japan, and little rice is shipped from 
occupied lands. Therefore civilians 
must eat less rice—and most of what 
they get is unpolished. 

A family of three gets the follow- 
ing amounts of other foods during 
one month: one-half pound of meat, 
six eggs, one pound of bread, and 
two apples. All of the potatoes are 
used to make industrial alcohol. The 
spices and chocolate that the Japa- 
nese love are all gone. 

All civilian clothing must be of 
sufu, a wood-pulp synthetic that 


Hamilton from Frederic Lewis 

































































































breaks up after a few washings. 
Shoes are made of wood, cardboard, 
or grass. There is very little leather, 
and even soldiers’ shoes are made of 
fish scales and dogskins. That is why 
there are no dogs in Japanese homes 
any more, 

There are no more private automo- 
biles and taxis. Buses are fueled with 
charcoal, and frequently break down. 
Office buildings have not been 
heated for years. The Japanese used 
to love their daily bath, but now they 
are lucky if they can get one once a 
week. For there has been a drought, 
and most of the water supply must 
go to factories. 

All amusements have been 
stopped, and dancing is forbidden, 
so that the people will not waste time 
on pleasures. School children have 
no free time. After school they work 
in factories. 


THE JAPANESE SOLDIER 


The average Japanese soldier is 
paid $1.26 a month. Out of this, he 
is allowed to spend 10 cents on him- 
self. 

He looks like a badly wrapped 
package—his pants are baggy and 
his shoes untidy. He carries a very 
large amount of equipment (see 
photo). He does his own cooking, 
and can live on a handful of rice 
daily if necessary. His field ration is 
bean curd,* rice, sake,* and a few 
scraps of raw fish. 

From birth the Japanese soldier 
has been taught to die for his Em- 
peror, who is a god. The Japanese 
army manual reads: “To die taking 


No wonder he’s tired! Photo at right 
shows Japanese soldier with full kit 
he carries. Note extra shoes, can- 
teen, sacred sword. In actual bat- 
tle, however, Japanese travel light. 





part in the supreme holy enterprise 


of mankind—war—is 
glory.” 

Military training begins at the age 
of six. At 12, the Japanese boy is in 
uniform, going through field maneu- 
vers with guns and hand grenades. 
At 19, he learns to do what no other 
army does: march 122 miles in 72 
hours in mud and rain, with only four 
hours’ sleep! 

Then he receives his own rifle, to 
which he bows deeply, and his 
sword. It is his sacred duty to cover 
this sword with the blood of an ene- 
my—usually a prisoner. For the Jap- 
anese soldier, who is gentle at home 
and even cries at the movies, is 
taught to be cruel and ruthless in 
war. 

The Japanese soldier is trained 
never to surrender. It is an honor to 
his family to receive his ashes after 
death in battle, but it is a disgrace 
to his family if he surrenders. A few 
Japanese surrendered at Guadal- 


the greatest 
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At left: Old Japanese farmer bears 
his burden. Photos on these pages 
show that Japanese carry what- 
ever they can on their backs. 


canal, but usually the Japanese do 
not give themselves up. They prefer 
to commit suicide. 

Emperor Hirohito is merely a fig- 
urehead. The:real rulers of Japan to- 
day are the military men, especially 
those who belong to the “Manchuria 
Gang.” This is a group of military 
leaders of the army which is sta- 
tioned in Manchuria (Manchukuo). 


THE JAPANESE RULERS 


The Premier, War Minister, and 
head of the army is General Hideki 
Tojo, nicknamed “Razor Brains.” 
Tojo is in reality a dictator, like Hit- 
ler and Mussolini. 

The “Manchuria Gang” has set the 
Far East on fire, in the name of their 
Emperor. Japan has gained by con- 
quest much of the world’s oil, four- 
fifths of the world’s rubber, most of 
the world’s tin, and many other re- 
sources. 

Yet Japan has a weak spot, and her 
leaders know it. Japan’s factories are 
mostly in the cities of Tokyo, Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, and Osaka (see map 
on front cover). United Nations 
bombers from Chinese bases may 
some day blast these cities to ruins. 
Then could come an invasion of 
Japan! 

(Next week: Japan’s Easy Con- 
quests.) 
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Review Questions 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Match the names in the lefthand column with the 
titles in the righthand column. Score 4 points each. 
Total, 24. 


2/1 1 Jeffers 
2/15 2,._Barclay 
2/8 3.Peyrouton 
2/8 4.Lewis 
2/22 5. McNutt 
2/1 6 Brown 


. Manpower Commission. 

. Deputy High Commissioner 
of French North Africa. 

. President of the United 
Mine Workers. 

. President of Liberia. 

. Director of OPA. 

. Rubber Administrator. 


My score 


SANDWICHES 


Geographically speaking, each of the places in the 
lefthand column is sandwiched in between two of the 
places in the righthand column. Match each “ham” with 
the correct “slices of bread.” Score 4 points each. Total, 
24. 


~ 


A. Mediterranean Sea and 
and Trans-Jordan. 
. Turkey and Russia. 
. China and Russia. 
. India and Russia. 
. Australia and Solomons. 
. Arabia and Iran. 


1.__Black Sea 
2.__Afghanistan 
3.__Persian Gulf 
4.__ Palestine 
5... Manchukuo 
6.__New Guinea 
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My score 
NAME THE NATION 


Fill in each blank with the correct name of a nation. 
Choose from this list: Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Trans- 
Jordan, Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, India, China. 
Score 2 points each. Total, 10. 


2/ 1 RB is a neutral nation of the Near East, 

guarding the Dardanelles. 

2. Ibn Saud rules . Bedouins make up 
a large part of the population. 

8. In raw materials, ranks second in 
the world. Her people are divided into castes. 
Since 1923, ____._ has been a British 
mandate. Zionists have helped to develop the 
nation. 

. Our ally has been at war for almost 
six years. Her army fought wisely by moving 
westward into the mountains. 


My. score 
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on February issues of Junior Scholastic. 
Questions at right are based on this issue. 


Questions on This Issue 


HEADLINE NEWS 


Fill in each blank with the correct word or number. 
Score 4 points each. Total, 16. 


1. To buy canned goods, you must use stamps from 
War Ration Book Number —__.. 

2. Mahatma leader of the Indian Congress 
Party, has gone on a hunger strike. 

8. The War Commission selected 32 cities 
to change over to a 48-hour work week. 

4. General is commander in chief of all 
Allied forces in North Africa. 


My score 
OUR ENEMY JAPAN 


Select the ending that correctly completes the sen- 
tence. Score 4 points each. Total, 20. 


1. The religion of et is (a) Christianity; 
(b) a mixture of Shinto and Buddhism; (c) a mixture of 
Confucianism and Mohammedanism. 

2. The Japanese people believe that they are fighting 
(a) to bring all the nations back to their mother country, 
Japan; (b) to halt U. S. invaders; (c) to make Germany 
the strongest power in the world. 

3. The man who really has the greatest power in 
Japan is (a) Hirohito; (b) Tojo; (c) Kurusu. 

4. The Japanese believe that their Emperor should 
rule the earth because he is (a) the people’s choice; 
(b) an efficient dictator; (c) a » Mhesni 7 of the Sun 
Goddess. 

5. A weak spot of Japan is (a) the cowardice of her 
troops; (b) her factory cities open to bombing from 
China; (c) her lack of planes. 


My score 


AVIATION—PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Select the correct answer to each of these questions. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 6. 
1. What is depth perception? 
. The ability to see things clearly. 
. The ability to recognize colors. 
. The ability to judge distances accurately. 


. What is 20/20 vision? 
. The ability to read letters 1/20 of an inch tall. 
The ability to read the second line from the bottom 
on the eye chart at 20 feet. 
C. Ability to see 20 letters on the chart at 20 feet. 


My score 
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PUPILS MUST KNOW 
OUR ENEMY JAPAN 


It is important that pupils, along with other groups of the 
population, come to Cate more about our enemy Japan. 
Junior. Scholastic’s Theme Article (pages 4 and 5) is de- 
signed to stimulate children’s interest in the Japanese way 
of life. 

History may show that we are paying in this war for our 
lack of education about Japan. For years many Americans 
regarded the Japanese as funny little fellows who were try- 
ing to imitate the Western world, and making comical mis- 
takes as they did so. Now we must correct this attitude in 
war. 

The Japanese, meanwhile, did not make the same mistake 


in regard to us. The reading of English and American liter- - 


ature gave them insight into our customs, our modes of 
thinking and behavior. 

The late Alexander Woollcott wrote of an occasion when 
he addressed an assembly of Japanese girls 12 and 13 years 
old. He spoke to them in English, and was groping through 
his memory for the name of the school founded by Jo March 
in Little Women. A member of his audience prompted him 
with a whisper: “Plumfield.” 

We must know the Japanese in order to win this war; 
we must know the Japanese also in order to shape the peace 
that is to come. Our goal in the war is Unconditional Sur- 
render. It should not be forgotten, however, that we must 
live with the Japanese people, after the war. This problem 
is likely to assume greater importance in pupils’ lives, as 
they reach adulthood. Now is the time to prepare them for 
it. 

SOME BOOKS ON JAPAN 

The war has called forth a great volume of printed matter 
on Japan and the Orient, and the best-of the older books 
have achieved a new popularity. Here we have space only 
to list a few titles. These are primarily books for adults, but 
teachers will find excerpts om them will enrich pupils’ 
understanding of the question. 

Report from Tokio, by former Ambassador Joseph C. 
Grew, is the most recent and incisive book dealing with 
Japan. Mr. Grew’s thesis is that Japan, like Germany, is bent 
on world domination (Simon and Schuster; $1.00). 

Japan Inside Out was written by Dr. Singman Rhee, a 
native of Korea who spent several years in a Japanese prison 
and then escaped with a price of $100,000 on Ris head. The 
book makes a plea for driving to the total defeat of Japan 
(Reveli; $2.00). 

Hugh Byas of the New York Times has written a brisk, 
stimulating book called The Japanese Enemy. It is an at- 
tempt to answer questions that have been answered only in 
rumor and speculation. How strong is Japan? Who controls 
the country? How can we defeat the Japanese? What is the 
situation between Japan and Germany? These are a few of 
the questions the author discusses (Knopf; $1.25). 

The Setting Sun of Japan, by Carl Randau and Leane 
Zugsmith, recounts the experiences of two American jour- 
nalists in the Orient just before the war. The book is more 
concerned with the Japanese people and life in Japan than 
with statistics (Random House; $3.00). 

Probably the best of the older books is Lafcadio Hearn’s 
Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation, written in 1904 and 
re-issued in 1935. Hearn lived in Japan for many years, and 
married a Japanese woman. His k assumes new signifi- 
cance today (Macmillan; $2.50). 


' 


Discussion Questions 


1. Why is it important to “know your enemy”? 

2. What is your opinion of the-Japanese religion? 

8. What is your opinion of the Japanese soldier? 

4. How should we treat the Japanese people after the 
war? 
Fact Questions 

1. Why do the Japanese believe that their Emperor has 
a divine right to rule the world? 

2. Who was Amaterasu? 

3. According to the Shinto religion, how were the other 
nations separated from Japan? 

4. What has caused the shortage of rice in Japan? 

5. Why do the Japanese prefer to die in battle or commit 
suicide, rather than ainda 

6. Who are the real rulers of Japan? 

7. Name two important materials which Japan has gained 
by conquest. 

8. o is the Japanese Premier and head of the army? 

9. How could Japan itself be attacked? 

NEXT WEEK—Japan’s Easy Conquests (Burma, Indo- 
China, Thailand, Malaya). 


COVER MAP 


Ten per cent of our paper has gone to war, and this 
issue of Junior Scholastic has again been cut to 12 pages. 
When it is necessary to do this, the editors want to make 
certain that every inch of valuable space counts in class- 
room use. This is our reason for using a large map rather 
than a photograph on the front cover. We should appre- 
ciate teachers’ suggestions as to other methods of utilizing 
our space to the best advantage. 


HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 


1. How does the 48-hour work week help to “spread” 
the manpower supply in a city? 

2. Do you agree or disagree that workers should receive 
overtime pay after 40 hours worked in one week? 

3. Do you think Gandhi's hunger strike is a fair method 
or an unfair method of achieving a political goal? 

4. Should Gandhi’s demands be granted? Give reasons for 
your answer. 


Fact Questions 

1. What is Dwight D. Eisenhower's new rank? 

2. What is meant by a “hunger strike”? : 

3. What is the purpose of changing to a 48-hour work 
week? 

4. In what country is the Mareth Line? 

5. What Russian city is called the “Pittsburgh of the 
Ukraine”? 


VICTORY QUIZ—p. 6 


A Monthly Review Quiz, like that on page 6, will be 
published in each of these issues: March 29, April 19, and 
May 24. We should appreciate teachers’ comments on 
whether the present half-and-half form (half review and 
half current questions) is satisfactory. 

It is not too late for your class to begin the VQ Corps 
program. To receive free VQ Kit containing all necessary 
materials, simply fill out and mail the coupon on next page. 


[Continued on next page] 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA—p. 7 


Grant's generalship was advanced enough to hag many 
of the important features of World War II. Indeed, the his- 
tory of modern military science is often said to begin with 
the American Civil War. 

Grant was a bold and determined tactician, 
manded “unconditional surrender” from his op 
even ~~ significance was his conception o 
over-all strategy. He 
Mississippi front and the 
a whole, 

It would be instructive té- point out on a wall map of 
the United States the vast pincers movement by which 
Grant ended the war. Demonstrate how Sherman drove 
from Tennessee through Georgia to the ocean, while Grant 
pushed south from the Potomac to Richmond. 

For a composition assignment, you could have the class 
write a short piece on the subject: “Why Grant Was a Great 
Commander” or “Who Was the Greater General, Lee or 
Grant?” (See Feb. 15 Jr. Schol., p 9.) 


Discussion Questions 


1. What traits of character did Grant have that made him 
a great general? 


2. Was Grant revengeful or fair-minded in victory? 
Fact Questions 


1. What phrase, first used by Grant, was recently re- 
peated by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Chur- 
chill? 

2. To what position was Grant elected in 1868? 

8. Through what state did Sherman march? 

4. For what purpose were the defeated Confederates al- 
lowed to take their horses home with them? 

5. What was General Lee’s opinion of this order? 

6. Was Grant wealthy or poor at the time of his death? 
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BIB AND TUCK—pp. 8, 9 


This week’s Bib and Tuck story should inspire pupils to 
a greater interest in book reports. The teacher can drive 
the point home with a discussion of good, constructive read- 


ing as opposed to pulp magazines. 
MAIL COUPON BELOW FOR FREE VQ KIT 


VQ CORPS. 
Junior Scholastic, 


220 E. 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Please send 





VQ Corps membership cards. 
monthly award stamps, and the class record poster — 


Address the package to: GW 


NAME 





SCHOOL 








cITy. STATE 
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Classroom bulletin boards can be made stimulating and 
informative by pinning up book jackets and brief reports. 

For English or classes, the teacher may wish to 
post « Reading Chart with names of the pu pils. After each 
name, record the books read by the up! | at home. Occa- 
sionally a few spare minutes can be filed in by asking pu- 
pils to discuss books they have read recently. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Have you, like Tuck, read a book that “made you 
think”? If so, tell the class about it. 

2. Who is your favorite hero of this war? 


Fact Questions 


1. What is the meaning of “expendable,” 
sense? 


2. What was the biggest job performed by the Motor 
Torpedo Boat Squadron? 
3. Briefly describe an MTB. 


AVIATION—p. 10 


This week's Aviation article, “Testing Physical Fitness,” 
is from material prepared by Dr. Karl L. Stiles, chairman of 
the Division of Natural Sciences of Coe College, Iowa. 

Because of space limitations, this article deals only with 
ee: necessary physical qualifications of pilots. It 

y be pointed out to pupils that the qualifications . for 
civilian pilots are less stringent. To prove that nine out of 
ten men can make competent civilian pilots, Dr. Erwin L. 
Ray has written a book entitled Are You Fit to Be a Pilot? 
According to Dr. Ray, a well-known flight surgeon, flying is 

ible even for those men who cannot read the largest 
etter, on the chart without their glasses. 


Discussion Question 

1. What is the importance of good eyesight to a pilot? 
Fact Questions 

1. What is visual acuity? 

2. How can poor depth perception be harmful to a pilot? 
3. What is the importance of good color vision? 
4 
5 


in a military 


. What is red-green color-blindness? 
. What is coordination? 





PAN-AMERICAN PROGRAMS 


The U. S. Office of Education issues a publication “occa- 
sionally to answer your questions” on Pan-American educa- 
tion. It is a newsy paper telling of Good Neighbor programs 
in schools throughout the nation. 

Many of the activities carried on in other schools may be 
suitable projects for your class. The paper is called “Inter- 
American Education Demonstration Centers.” If you wish 
to receive copies of it, write to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 6 
NAMES IN THE NEWS: F, D, B, C, A, E. 
SANDWICHES: B, D, F, A, C, E. 
NAME THE NATION: Turkey, Arabia, India, Palestine, 


HEADLINE NEWS: Two, Gandhi, Manpower, Eisenhower. 
OUR ENEMY JAPAN: b, a, b, c, b. 
AVIATION: C, B. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


New Publications of Interest to Teachers 


The Commission on Teacher Education 
of the American Council on Education 
publishes a monthly Newsletter concerning 
teacher preparation and growth in service. 
May be obtained from Association head- 
quarters at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 


The New Jersey State Teachers College, 

Upper Montclair, N. J., offers the services 
of gh 2 cece Center and iy 
in Service, bo ——- 
Call e Library. The Library has pub- 
lish two selected lists, with supple- 
ments, on Civilian Morale, and Post-War 
Planning and the Schools (5c each). The 
Teaching Aids Service will send lists of 
Visual and Teaching Aids free upon re- 
quest. 


Everychild—An American Ideal, by 
George William Gerwig, is one of a series 
of School Betterment Studies published by 
the Henry C. Frick Educational Commis- 
sion, 465 Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, 
pws ee It is » summary of Pi 
school experience in the attempt to ful 
Lincoln’s dream of giving every child “An 
unfettered start and a whole chance in the 
race of life.” Copies may be secured free 
upon application to the Commission. 

* . o 


The U.S.S.R. at War is the title of a 
pamphlet by the staff of The 
American Russian Institute for Cultural 
Relations with the Soviet Union, Inc. By 
means of 50 questions and answers, this 
booklet gives an objective picture of Rus- 
sians fighting, producing, and living for the 
war, considers Russia’s place as one of the 
United Nations and discusses the govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. in wartime. Copies 
are 10c and may be secured from the In- 
stitute, at 56 West 45th Street, New York 
City. 

. * e 

Usage and A e, a Guide to Good 
English, by Eric Partridge (Harper & 
Brothers, $3.00). An alphabetized word 
book written with a very fine sense of dis- 
crimination. With running commentary on 
American usage by Dr. W. Cabell Greet of 
Columbia University. 

o * . 


National U Through Intercultural 
Education is aphlat senior 10 in the 
Education and National Defense Series is- 
sued by the Federal Security Agency and 
the U. S. Office of Education. It was 
pared by Rachel Davis-DuBois, director of 
the Intercultural Education Workshop, 
New York, and is for sale at 15c from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C. It discusses, with source ma- 
terials, American heterogeneity . Ameri- 
can unity, the school’s r ibility, 
cic apebloaahis et tapeaedbaal alieagiinn 
in every classroom and on , inter- 
median and secondary wed agomm school- 
community activities. 


Teaching Aids on Aviation 


Air Conditioni Young America, 
joint publication of the CAA and the 
U. S. Office of Education, presents a 
clear picture of the need for aviation 
training and lists suggested reading on 
the subject. 

oa oO o 

The magazine Education, published by 
the Palmer Company, 370 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, devoted its issue of October, 1942, 
to aviation education. There are articles by 
N. L. 5g ert” pe Jack Frye, Leslie R. 
Gregory, Charles K. Arey, Rose N. Cohen, 
Hall Barlett and others on such subjects as 
“The Air Age and Education,” “The Mer- 
chant Fleet in the Air,” “The Air Age and 
Teacher Education,” “Aviation in the Ele- 
mentary School Science Program” and avia- 
tion education as applied to English, indus- 
trial arts, and social science. Copies are 
50c each. 

G * © 

Air Workers Today is a book compiled 
by Picture Fact Associates and published 
by Harper & Brothers. It contains units 
concerning air workers in the air, on the 
ground, in the airlines, in the armed forces, 
in the government's civil air-services, and in 
training. The book is illustrated with many 
photographs and provides a brief, interest- 
ing account of vocational o ities 
connected with aviation. Price $1.00. 


United Airlines is offering to teachers a 
valuable teaching kit containing the follow- 
ing items: t ers’ manual, illustrated, 
with many suggestions for teaching phases 
of aviation; 24 pictures of planes and air 
views; 40 copies of a large airliner in flight, 
for distribution to pupils; identification 
chart with plane silhouettes; reprint from 
Life illustrating with maps the new air- 
power world; wartime air express folder in 
color; and list of sourGes for materials and 
information. Price, 25c postpaid. Address 
United Air Lines, Department of School 
and College Service, 5959 S. Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


When the United States Army Air Forces 
called up the various aircraft construction 
companies to establish schools for the train- 
ing of mechanics, Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation of San Diego opened a per- 
manent camp last May. It is called “Camp 
Consair.” Under competent instructors from 
the company and the Army, the men study 
the electrical equipment, hydraulics, gen- 
eral structure, fuel and oil systems, landing 

ear, instruments, de-icer and anti-icer, 
eating, ventilating and flight controls of 
the big Liberator Planes. 


In line with a policy adopted by many 
technical institutions, Parks Air College, 
East Saint Louis, Illinois, has om gar 
the acceptance of high school pupils who 
aw three and one 


have successfully comp! 


half years of study, provided they rank 
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in the upper two-thirds of their class. 
Parks is registered the State Depart- 


ment of Education of Illinois. It offers an 
intensive 48-weeks-a-year program for two- 
year periods to enable students to secure 
diplomas in the Maintenance Engineering, 
Aviation tions and Executive, or Pro- 
fessional Flight and Executive Schools. 
The Aeronautical Engineering Course re- 
quires two and one-fourth years. The spring 
term begins March 29. 


Editorial Writing Contest 
On “Freedom of the Press” 


All senior and junior high school stu- 
dents are eligible to participate in the 
editorial writing contest on the topic 
“Freedom of Press,” being spon- 
sored by Scholastic Magazines through 
the cooperation of high school papers. 

Students are asked to write editorials 
of no more than 500 words under the 
title “Keeper of the Flame” and sub- 
mit them to their school paper. The 
prize-winning editorial in each school, 
when published in the school paper and 
sent to Scholastic Publications, auto- 


‘matically become eligible for the na- 


tional competition. rational win- 
ners will receive prizes of a $100 War 
Bond for first place; $50 Bond for 
second place; and $25 Bond for third 
place. 

Each local school winner will re- 
ceive a certificate of merit from Scho- 
lastic. 

Faculty advisers and editors of school 
papers may obtain details from “Keep- 
er of the Flame,” Scholastic Publica- 
tions, 220 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

April Ist is closing date for submis- 
sion of published editorials to Scholastic 
Publications. Winners will be an- 
nounced in the May 3-8th, issue. 











Nations On The March 


mgm yer 
nations te 100). thesupenuied in this book are 


NEW TYPE colored maps on transparent film, 
that by superimposing one the other, 
show © dnae-the tented dhonnss tant 


at 
have taken place from 1914 te 1941. 
Price, single copies $1.15 postpaic 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 
809-811 North 19th Strest Philadelphia, Pa. 











If Your Copies 
Come Late 


If your copies of this magazine 
arrive a day or two later than you 
expect them, we want you to know 
the reason for the delay: due to the 
extraordinary demands on railway 
express and railway postal services 
more time is required in the han- 
dling of mail and express. War ma- 








have the right of way. 
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Every Student and Home NEEDS 


“ 
™S WAR ATLAS and 
THN 10) :{0\8) .4 







10c 


A COPY 


in Classroom Clubs 
of 15 or more 





to Understand the War! 










FEATURES of This Complete 
64 Page War Handbook 


THE WAR’S CAUSES 


What your students must under- 
stand about the causes of the war. 


BETWEEN THE WARS 
The “historic” isolation position, 
Wilsonian ideals, Roosevelt's policies. 


DISTANCE—AXIS ALLY 


How geography favors Germany 
and Japan. Inner Axis supply lines. 


PICTORIAL CHARTS 


The comparative strength of the 
Axis and United Nations. 


WEAPONS & STRATEGY 

How the technique and" tactics of 
this war differ from World War lL. 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Axis “pincers” drive on the 
riches of Iran and Iraq. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 
A capsule history of the war to 
date—right up to Sept. 1, 1942. 


THE WAR’S LEADERS 
Brief biographical sketches of the 
important war leaders on both sides. 


OUR WAR AIMS 


An easy-to-understand presentation 
of United Nations’ war aims. 


FAR EAST SECTION 


Up-to-date information on why the 
Far East is so important to us. 


LARGE MAPS 


17 large maps drawn especially for 
this book by leading mapmakers. 


VICTORY QUIZ 


Practical classroom questions based 
on material in the book. 



































ADVANTAGE 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON TO ORDER 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Date 


A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me 
War Handbook and Atlas. 


| enclose $ 


15 or more copies ....... 


5 to 14 copies 
1 to 4 copies 


Nome scnguceceqpennescosoascoesoees : 
School 


Address 


City 


OOP eee eee eee eee 


copies of WAR FOR FREEDOM, the new 64 page World 


Books are to be sent postpaid 


10¢c each 
15¢ each 
25< each 


State peusageethcbidennsasntiiinasedeenes 


ORDER A COPY FOR EVERY STUDENT TO HELP THEM UNDERSTAND THE WAR NEWS 


Subscribers to SCHOLASTIC—WORLD WEEK—JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC may order class- 
room sets of 10 or more now and pay later when they pay for their magazines. 
TE 


CASH WITH ORDER in quantities of less than 10 please. 


YOUR COPIES TODAY 














THIS BOOK in the hands of students this 
fateful year will help make them well 
informed citizens with the proper under- 
standing of their country’s part in the 
great war for survival. it will help the 
teacher to clarify the bewildering con- 
fusion of war ideas in the student's mind 





Specially Prepared by the Editors of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for the 
teachers and students of American 
Schools. 


64 pages—lIllustrated with 17 basi 
maps—some in color—25 war photo 
graphs—6 easy-to-understand charts 
Size 8144” x 11”—attractive cover. 










































































OF THIS LOW CLASSROOM RATE 


Now it is more important than ever that every 
student have a copy of this book with the complete 
story of the war's background, the United Nations’ 
aims, ideals, plus the facts needed for an under- 
standing of the war news. Form a classroom club 
now and let this war handbook and atlas help 
make your teaching more effective. 


ONLY 10c a@ copy in Classroom Clubs of 15 or more 
15¢ a copy for 5 to 14 copies 
25¢ a copy for 1 to 5 copies 


Use This Handy Order Coupon 








FORM A CLASSROOM CLUB NOW! 











DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


ULYSSES §. GRANT (112-1225 


Soldier-President Who Saved the Union 


URING the terrible Battles of 
the Wilderness, General 
U. S. Grant grimly declared: 


“I propose to fight it out on 
this line if it takes all summer.” 

Grant's progress had been 
slow, and his losses heavy. The 
people were weary of war. But 
they cheered the grit of a gen- 
eral who wouldn'‘t retreat. 

In 1868 a grateful people 
elected Grant President and re- 
elected him four years later. 


During his two terms Grant 
was betrayed by dishonest men 
whom he trusted. His weakest 
point was his choice of friends. 
In 1884 Grant had lost all his 
property and was ill of cancer. 
To provide for his family, he 
began to write his Memoirs. 
Aided by Mark Twain, Grant 
worked courageously on his 
Memoirs, which he finished only 
four days before his death at 
Mount McGregor, New York. 


TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 
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@ AT SHILOH, APRIL 6, 7, (862, GRANT 

WON A BLOODY VICTORY, AND ON JULY 
4, 1863, HE CAPTURED VICKSBURG AFTER 
A THREE-MONTHS SIEGE. BUT HE WAS 
BITTERLY CRITICIZED BEFORE THIS VICTORY. 


SIDENT, GRANTS BLUNDERS 
rw NEARLY RUINED H/S ARiyy 
AT > dE HAS MADE LITTLE PROGRESS 
ANO COUNTRY 


$ APPOINTED COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF IN 1864, GRANT PLANNED 
A BRILLIANT CAMPAIGN TO WIN 
THE WAR, SHERMAN WAS OR- 








ON LEE IN VIRGINIA. 














Ge GRANT'S HAMMERING ATTACKS, ANO | 
SHERMAN'S DEVASTATING MARCH THROUGH GEORGIA, FINALLY FORCED 
LEE’S SURRENDER ON APRIL, 1965. GRANT'S TERMS - 
DER WERE GENEROUS AND UNDERSTANDING. = 5 
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2] WHILE OTHER OFFICERS HESITATED 
AND WERE BEATEN, GRANT ACTED BOLD- 
LY AND WON. AT FT. DONELSON IN FEB- 





RUARY, 1862, GRANT FORCED THE SUR- 
RENDER OF AN ARMY THAT OUTNUMBERED 
. WS Sat ~\ 
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DERED TO ADVANCE THROUGH GEORGIA, WHILE GRAN 


HED AN ATTACK 
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& AFTER TWO TERMS AS PRESIDENT, GRANT 
ENTERED THE BANKING BUSINESS, BUT THE 
FIRM FAILED IN 1884. PENNILESS AND ILLOF 
CANCER, GRANT WROTE HIS PERSONAL MEM- 
OIRS TO PROVIDE MONEY FOR HIS FAMILY. 


you IN GREAT PAIN, 
EMAL ? WHY OOWT You 


GE est A FEW DAYS? 
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A REPORT FROM tHE Ds 


OT your oral book report 
ready?” Bo Tanner asked 
Tuck as they went into English class. 

“Heck, no! She won't get to us to- 
day, anyhow. She always starts with 
the A’s and it’s a long time till the 
T's.” Tuck slid into the seat next to 
Bo’s and took an adventure magazine 
from his note book. “Say, Bo’ dja 
read this story, Daredevils of the 
Deep?” 

Bo shook his head. “Lemme see it 
when you're through.” 

“Okay, I'll finish it this period. 
Boy, it'll make your ears curl! There’s 
one part where—” 

Tuck stopped short as Miss Wig- 
gins called the class to order. “To- 
day we begin our oral boek reports,” 
she said. “Agnes Andrews, suppose 
you start us off. Come to the front 
and face the class, please.” 

Aggie, whom everybody called 
“Miss Priss,” picked up her notes 
and marched to the front. “Pride 
and Prejudice by Jane Austen,” she 
began in a sing-songy voice. “In this 
charming novel the author por- 
trays the manners of the English 
countryside during the eighteenth 
century—" 

Tuck looked at Bo and yawned, 
then slumped down in his seat and 
left Aggie in the English countryside, 
while he plunged into the middle of 
the Pacific with Daredevils of the 
Deep. He was only faintly conscious 
of Aggie’s droning voice until he 
heard Miss Wiggins say, “Very good, 
Agnes. Now let's hear from Tuck 
Tucker.” 

Tuck slez > pe the magazine shut 
and rose. “I—I'll tell you, Miss Wig- 
gins,” he sté ota Sree “I didn't quite 
finish my—my book. It’s—” 

“It has an interesting cover. | 

Miss Wiggins said sharply. 
“Please remain after the class, Tuck. 
We'll. go on. Tony Antonakas. . . 


see, 





hy dew 1 think it’s time we had 
a talk,” Miss Wiggins said, 
when he went to her desk after class. 
“Your grades have been dangerous- 
ly low this semester.” 

“Well, y’see, Miss Wiggins,” Tuck 
put in hurriedly. “I have an after 
school job now and it sorta cuts into 
my outside reading.” 





| BIB AND Tuck | 


“Is that the reason you brought 
an adventure magazine to class?” 
Miss Wiggins an pointedly. “Let's 
be honest about this, Tuck—” 

“Well, heck, Miss bs pr Tuck 
suddenly burst forth this eigh- 
teenth century stuff on the reading 
list bores me stiff! It’s so dull—with 
the war and all the exciting things 
that are happening today.” 

“Some os exciting things hap- 
pened in the eighteenth century, too, 
if you'd take time to find out,” Miss 
Wiggins said. “But I have no objec- 
tion to youl reading current war 
stories, if they're good ones. When I 
made the assignment, I said you 
could choose a book not on the read- 
ing list if you’d ask me about it first. 
Speaking o: war stories,” she picked 
up a book from her desk, “here’s one 
about Bataan—” 

Tuck stared at the title. 
Were Ex—Ex—” 

“Expendable. It means—” Miss 
Wiggins started to explain and then 
changed her mind. “Why don’t you 
find out for yourself, Tuck? Take the 
book home with you and make your 
report on it, if you like. We're going 
to take three days on book reports, 
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Tuck plunged into the middle of the Pacific with Daredevils of the Deep. 


so you'll have until day after to- 
morrow. 

“Gee, Miss Wiggins, you mean I 
get another chance?” 

Miss Wiggins smiled. “I'd really 
like to know, Tuck, if you see any 
difference between this book and 
your adventure stories.” 


HE next day the class nearly 

fainted when Tuck asked to be 
allowed to make his book report. 
Even Miss Wi gins looked surprised, 
but she told to go ahead. She 
was even more surprised, though, 
when she saw he was going to talk 
without notes. 

My report is on the book, They 
Were Expendable, by William L. 
White,” Tuck began. “I guess you 
wonder what the title means. Well, 
it means that sometimes in a war 
you have to use men, like you would 
money—to get the most you can out 
of them. Even if they can’t win, may- 
be they can hold off the enemy a 
while longer. That's what our forces 
on Bataan did, when the Japs 
swooped down on the Philippines 
right after Pearl Harbor. They stayed 
there and spent themselves, in order 
to give us time to get organized and 
— bases in Australia. 

is book,” he went on with en- 


thusiasm, “is the story of a Motor 
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Torpedo Boat Squadron patrolling 
Manila Bay during the attack on the 
Philippines. It was written by a news 
correspondent, William L. White, 
but he lets four officers of the MTB 
Squadron tell the story, just as if 
they were talking to you. That's 
what makes it so good. It’s straight 
talk. 

“These MTB’s are plywood speed- 
boats, twenty by seventy feet. Not 
| piece of steel armor on them, but 
they’re fast as greased lightning and 
they carry four torpedo tubes and 
four machine guns. They roar in, let 
iy a Sunday punch; and then scram 
ut, zigzagging as they go—to avoid 
being hit. They're rough riders, but 
they can do plenty of damage. The 
six boats inAhis squadron sank more 
than a hundred times their own ton- 
nage in the three or four months 
they were pestering the Japs. 

“Their biggest job was to get Gen- 
eral MacArthur and his staff out of 
the Philippines to a South Pacific 
sland where a plane could pick them 
up and take them to Australia. There 
were only four boats by this time. 
[hey were running low on gas, had 
no spare parts, and were navigating 
with only a compass and some charts 
they had drawn from memory. They 
had to go through a nest of Ja 
warships in waters covered wit 
oral reefs, but they made it! They're 





IMPROVE YOUR 
VOCABULARY 


minimum (MIN-ih-mum). The least 
mount. A minimum 48-hour work 
veek is one in which you-work not less 
than 48 hours (but perhaps more). 

acuity (uh-KEW-ih-tih). Sharpness, 
keenness. Visual acuity is sharpness of 
sight; the ability to see things clearly. 

deity (DEE-ih-tih). God or goddess. 

obstruction (ob-STRUCK-shun). An 
bstacle; something that blocks the 
Vay. 

perceive (purr-SEEV). To learn of 
omething through the senses; to see. 
Perception is the act of perceiving. 

coordination (ko-or-dih-NAY-shun). 
Che efficient cooperation of the parts. 

eurd (KURD). The thickened part 
f sour milk. 

sake (SAH-keh or SAH-kih). A kind 


{ beer made from rice. 


Names and Places in the News 
Amaterasu—ah-mah-tay-RAH-soo. 
Kobe—KO-beh. 
Osaka—QH-sah-kah. 
Belgorod—BYEL-go-rote. 
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swell guys—” Tuck stopped and 
stood there, thinking. 

“Have you finished, Tuck?” Miss 
Wiggins asked. 

“Oh—uh, guess I have, but some- 
thing just struck me. The difference 
between good books and—well, say 
slam-bang adventure stories, is that 
good books make you think—if you 
see what I mean, Miss Wiggins.” 

“I think I do,” Miss Wiggins said 
quietly and smiled, because she had 
an idea that Tuck was going to read 
more good books from now on! 


—Gay HEap 


NEW MOVIE 


THE AMAZING MRS. HOLLIDAY 
ad al A Universal Picture 

Deanna Durbin has grown up but 
she’s as much in the groove as ever. In 
her new picture she plays a young 
teacher in a mission in China. A Japa- 
nese bombing leaves her without a 
school or home, and with nine war or- 
—_ to care for. The children range 
rom a Chinese baby to an Australian 
girl of 14. 

Deanna gets them all out of China by 
stowing them away on one of the ves- 
sels of an American convoy, with the 
help of a sympathetic sailor (Barry 
Fitzgerald.) Commodore Holliday 
(Harry Davenport) discovers the stow- 
aways. He is at first angry, then sympa- 
thetic when he hears of their escape 
from the Japanese. 

In mid-ocean the ship is torpedoed. 
Deanna, eight of her orphans, and 
Barry Fitzgerald are picked up by a 

assing go, mann The Commodore is 
lieved to have gone down with his 
ship. 

When they arrive at San Francisco, 
customs officials tell Deanna that bond 
money must be posted for the orphans 
before they can enter the United States. 
Barry Fitzgerald and Deanna solve this 
problem, but more problems arise be- 
fore the ending. 


Y MOVIE CHECKUP 


“~~ Tops, Don’t Miss: Commandos 
Strike at Dawn. Shadow of a Doubt. 
Tennessee Johnson. In Which We 
Serve. Journey for Margaret. Saludos 
Amigos. 

“” Worthwhile: The Amazing Mrs. 
Holliday. The Immortal Sergeant. Star 
Spangled Rhythm. Random Harvest. 
The Navy Comes Through. Life Begins 
at 8:30. . 

” So-So: The Powers Girl. China 
Girl. You Were Never Lovelier. 
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be a pilot. But it does take a man 

who is physically fit. For this 
reason, the Army and Navy give cer- 
tain tests for eyesight, hearing, mus- 
cular coordination,* nerves, and 
other physical powers before the 
would-be pilot begins his training. 

A flyer’s eyesight is very impor- 
tant. He must be able to see which 
way the wind sock is blowing before 
landing. He should be able to see a 
pile of dirt or any other object on 
the runway before landing. On a 
military mission he must be able to 
find his target, and to tell the real 
target from a camouflage which the 
enemy may construct. 

This ability to see things clearly is 
called visual acuity.* It is tested by 
use of the Snellen eye chart. This 
chart contains eight rows of test let- 
ters, with the largest letter at the 
top and the smallest letters at the 
bottom. 

The normal eye can read the sec- 
ond line of print from the bottom, at 
a distance of 20 feet. This is called 
20/20 vision. Mulitary pilots must 
have 20/20 vision or better in each 
eye without glasses. 


DEPTH PERCEPTION 


The pilot must also be able to 
judge distances accurately. This abil- 
ity depends upon what is called 
depth perception. When you sit 
down too hard in a chair, it means 
that your depth perception is faulty. 
You perceive*® the seat of the chair 
to be a few inches lower than it actu- 
ally is. 

If a pilot has poor depth percep- 
tion, he will not make three-point 
landings. He will either attempt to 
land the plane while still above the 
ground, or he will fly it into the 
ground. Good depth perception is 
necessary to judge clearance over 
buildings, telegraph wires, and trees. 

To a person who is totally color- 
blind, all things from wallpaper to 
traffic lights appear as different 
shades of gray. This total color-blind- 
ness is rare, but many people suffer 
a partial color-blindness, called red- 


‘f does not take a superman to 


Testing Mekal Fitness 


green color-blindness. About one 
man out of ten has difficulty in tell- 
ing red from green. 

It is necessary for pilots to have 
good color vision, in order to recog- 
nize signals, such as boundary lights, 
navigation lights, lights which warn 
of obstructions,* and rockets. Mili- 
tary flyers must have perfected color 
vision, in order to recognize insignia 
on other planes. 


HEARING 


Good hearing is essential to a pilot, 
so that he can quickly detect sounds 
of motor trouble. Also, the experi- 
enced pilot determines from the 
sound of air swishing by, whether 
the plane is moving at a proper 
speed. When the swishing sound 
fades to the danger point, he in- 
creases his speed. 

Pilot candidates for the Army and 
Navy are tested to make sure that 
they hear well with both ears. The 
flight surgeon stands 20 feet away 
in a quiet room, and whispers words 





DOUGLAS HAVOC 
ATTACK BOMBER 


units. Has achieved the speed of 380 m.p.h., outdistancing many fast 
fighter planes. Has won distinction with RAF and U. S. Army Air Forces. 


er numbers. If the flyer can under- 
stand what is said, his hearing is 
20/20. If he cannot understand the 
whispered words at this distance, 
Uncle Sam does not want him. 

Balance depends upon the work- 
ings of eyes, ears, muscles, joints, 
tendons, internal organs, and skin. 
A pilot’s sense of balance tells him 
whether he is flying with wings level, 
or whether his banks and turns are 
made properly. 

Balance may be tested by closing 
the eyes and standing on one foot for 
15 seconds, then standing on the 
other foot for 15 seconds. The raised 
foot must not touch the floor during 
the test. Try this test. You may find 
that it is not so easy as it sounds. 

The efficient working together of 
the parts of the body is called 
coordination, Piloting an airplane 
calls for the highest form of mus- 
cular coordination. 

One test.of coordination is to shut 
your eyes, and then touch the tip 
of your nose with your forefinge: 
Another test is to walk a straight line 
both forward and backward while 
blindfolded. 

If you fail on any of these tests, it 
does not necessarily mean that you 
would also fail on an official physi- 
cal examination. 


(Next week: Parachutes. ) 
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Best U. S. light bomber, classed by the 
Army as an attack bomber. Specially 
designed to cooperate with ground 
forces—troops, tanks, 


and motorized 


March 1-6, 1943 
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ACROSS => 
1. Capital of the government ot Pétain 
and Laval Dunkel for 0.W.1 
4. Middle Western state (abbrev.). oy trictism?”’ 
5. Self-propelling, heavily-armored, mil- Mouse: ave you no pairiorsm 
itary vehicle. » 
8. 365 days, 5 hrs., 48 min., 45 sec. 
9. An age in history. 
11. Commonest and most important metal. (6) INI 
13. An Indian of Western New Mexico. 
15. To make something out of wool with 
long needles. Tough 
16. Roman emperor noted for his cruelty. , e : 
17. Female name. Customer: “Gee, it’s tough to pay 
18. Not willing to work. fifty cents a pound for meat.” 
20. — of the National Socialist party Butcher: “Yes, but it’s tougher when 
Oo rman ‘ ” 
21. A mile tae. you pay twenty-five sacs ~ 
nnie Mae Jeffers, Jr.H.8.. Wright, La. 
23. Country in Southwestern Europe. see : 
Quick Change 
| DOWN Soldier: “Did you hear about the 
WAAC that jumped off a bridge?” 
1. Versus (abbrev.). oe e o” 
2. Contraction of I would. Civilian: “No, how comet 
3. Tool with blade on long handle. Soldier: “She wanted to join the 
5. City in Libya taken by British. WAVES.” 
6. Cx mmmanding Genera of Allied Air Arlene Whitman, Fox School, Haverhill, Mass. 
Forces in Southwest Pacific. 
7. Island in Mediterranean sea south of Reason 
Sicily, belonging to Britain. o ‘ : - 
8. Province of Southwestern China. wee did a leave ttl last wae 
10. Memb: f 1 h led Mexi : : - 
mee tot yp. sath oe — “Illness. The boss got sick of me. 
12. All right (slang). Darline Burton, Huffman School, Dayton, Ohio 
14. That is (abbrev.). , 
19. Sudden sharp hissing sound, such as Fighting Words 
that made by a bullet. “Dad, a boy in our class told me I 
21. Third tone of musical scale. looked just like you.” 
22. Within. - : “Is that so? And what did you say?” 
(Solution next week) “Nothing. He’s bigger than I am.” 
Last Week's Solution Bill Goforth, Crozier School, Ingelwood, Calif. 
ACROSS: 1-Halsey; 6-age; 7-M.D.; 9-too; 


10-realm; 1ll-and; 12-T.V.A.; 
18-ye; 19-urn; 20-labels. 
DOWN: 2-azimuthal; 3-sat; 4-ego; 5-yeoman; 
— 8-dad; 10-Rabaul; 12-try; 13-vie; 16-Ira; 
7-D.N.B. 


14-Turin; 15-aid; 


Joke of the Week 








The week's best joke is a moron 
joke sent in by Wanda Robbins, Jr. H. S., 
Kellyton, Ala. 


Moron: “Can you tell me if this is the 







Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
{ey » peg ne sa prices 

rom 55c up. Write aay" \ P. 
= Catalog 





STAMPS other side of the street?” 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
ganyika—British Cayman Is!ands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 

head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big Wg free—send Se for postage. 
‘AMP Dept. 8B. TORONTO, CANADA. 


GRAY 8T. 


Policeman: “No, it’s over there.” 
Moron: “That’s funny. They told me 
over there that it was over here.” 
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A flier not in combat 
ferry pilot service whose chief 
task is y = the newly built bombers 
from North America or Canada across an 
ocean to a theatre of war. 


An appara- 
flame thrower *. 223" 
nozzle openin in front, ejecting a stream 
of fire at pillboxes and other strongly 
fortified points. Used chiefly by the Nazi 
and Japanese armies. 

(ji r6 skép). An in- 
gyroscope strument ved to 
steady vessels, airplanes, etc. In principle, 
the gyroscope is a revolving wheel mounted 
to turn in any direction. Only one point, 
its center of gravity, is in a fixed position 
and the Cae is free to turn in any direc- 
tion round this point when external force 


affects it. 
e ye (kwiz ling). A traitor; a 
uisling despicable person. De- 
rived from Vidkun Quisling, Norwegian 
traitor in the service of the Nazis. 
(rd dir). Name given to the 
Radar secret aircraft detector. A 
type of * radio-television 4 aE Ww the 
mastery of which requires a knowledge of 
ultra high-frequency radio, advanced 
mathematics, fundamental _ electricity, 
drafting, radio theory, and laboratory ex- 
perimental work. 





From “The War Dictionary,’’ by Louise G. and Albert 
Parry, Consolidated Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago, Ill.. 
reprinted by permission of the authors and publisher. 
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A. L. Batting Champton 
for 1942 knows his betsl— 
For Ted has been using 
Autographed Louisville 
Sluggers ever since he 
started to play, Ted's fe- 
votite Model and those 
of a dozen other Sluggers 
ere at your dealer's. Look 
them over. He'll give you 
“1943 Famous Slugger 
Year Boal’, too. 
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BUILD CLEVELAND MODELS 


They're “Tops” in Design, Engineering and Realism—and Win More Prizes, More Honors, More Compliments than any Other Line in the World. 
They'll Give You an Invaluable Background for Tomorrow—whether You're Flying for Uncle Sam, Piloting Your Own Plane, or Planning an Aviation 
Career. So, Start Today fo Turn Your Precious Spore Hours into Profitable Dividend-Producers. Remember, Over 

90% of Today's Pilots are Former Modelbuilders! 


Carrier Plane pS Republic P-47 
Brewster ‘“‘BUFFALO ‘/THUNDERBOLT”’ Navy's famous scout dive bomber, capabis 


a of blasting wor vessels with either a 500 o 


700 ib. bomb, mounted under 
f Climbs 4,000 ft. per minute. Speeds The ‘Flying Battieship’’ with tre- y* # 
Lockheed HUDSON Bomber — cround 350 m.p.h. Has exceptional mendous fire power. A speed of ey aws'> Sep is $350 
Used with terrific effect on the Japs in the Solomons. Used for bomb- cruising range. Also used by British over 425 m.p.h. and a 40,000 foot — 
ting, fighting and reconnaissance. Called ‘‘Old Boomerang’’ by British, and Dutch. Former nicknamed it —. One of our greatest fight- 
for it usually comes back. One of the most popular models ‘Peanut Special.‘ Span 








ote whole C-D line. Big 4934” span. C-D Master $7750 26," 26%", CD. i Master it $300 C0 rs) movter Kit $42 





“Cleveland Models 
Wis Moro Fvisce, Build Our New 


Big 3-Foot 
War Models. An excellent U.S. Navy Shipboord and 


_ - : Marine fighter. Lives up to its name—in 
Each the case, for instance, where one of our men 

Tires downed 5 Jap bomb cane in 7s . Very 
ge OP: maneuverable. Has a 


Build the ; yen. ey toda Seen, ‘ $300 
U. S. Army’s “Top” Fighter—the oaper speedy 
LOCKHEED P-38 “LIGHTNING” 


VOUGHT- / T85—Lightning Claimed by the Army te be ‘‘the fastest thing on wings’’. So fast, it is said 
SIKORSKY * thet you don‘t hear it till it has passed. ideal for intercepting bombers 

. becouse of its high coins. and ame o_o a Doing marvelous . 
sed AiR -— | work in many theatres wor—particularly over 5+) sd FIR 
BE ORS ee the Castes? q y and in the Al ti An absolute ‘‘must’’ among odelbulld. $400 British SPIT iP 
‘stendard single plane in ers. Span 38%". C-D Master Kit SF-85 Pride of the RAF. Fast, ~ yee ond 
the world by the U.S. 


’ ; " deadly interceptor-fighter. Span 
Nevy, one te x Twe Biggest Pianes “for the Money” in the U.S. $P-73 . C-D Mester Kit $300 


rei’ s 


Ti 


























tics P-40 ‘Tomaha 


Making history everywhere 
it takes te the air. Span 
284%". Camovflege in- 


structions ns \ New Redesigned 


Super CONDOR SOARER 


Stronger, longer flights, mere graceful lines, 
wi Hij NcA =e e7 — Ss e to Navy's ‘‘Terrer of 
‘ : .\ i uge 7 ft. wingspen ov can’t get a 
England's great night fighter. Employs & ‘ E : pe design for | i \ Reputed Bo. p.h. >> Span 
mounted machine guns with 10,000 rounds per better in earning principles 3114". C-D Master Kit $#-75. 
minute firing pewer—or four 20 m.m. cannons. J | of ye searing flight. Kit 
Ovur drawings shew both types, eke air scoop 


employed in African desert fight ng ' } SN 
ing. Mode! Span is 30”. C-D Mas- \ 8B POR 4 
ter Kit SP-78. DAUNTLESS HOUR: — 


BELL “AIRACOBA scout widely employed by the U.S. | MESSERSCHMIT, M 
The swift flying ‘‘cannen plane’ thet 


° ; T Glider 
stings with the deadliness of a cobra. Doing - -24 in the Army. Werld’s The Big improved EAGLES Glide Germany's mass me _peodectien fighter. in oe i 
great work ever the Selomeons. Mode! : denny lasting. Beautiful flights, + Bis 4 &. wing- tien wherever are fighting. 
hae beautiful streamline grace of pro- Patterned after ‘Baby Sewlus’’ - 50c Medel Span is erie C-D Mas- $300 


tetype and cute threvgh the 4 : Eorlly built. Kit VE-SO18 ter Kit SP-74 
aly with a knifelike flight. \ = 


Grumman “‘SKYRO< 














ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS | 


See your dealer first, 4 he can’t supply you— 1 


North American P-51 “MUSTANG’ 
USE THIS COUPON: NAZI JU-87B STUKA 
A teugh vicious fighter that is teday very 
The dive bomber used se widely by much in the news. Known as the P-5! 
CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO., INC. phn xy sane = ever Evrepe, *’ e be 
ot Crete o eee the Sritish. Plies 
votend, Glo cs. Sean 30 3/16". co $350 m.p.h. Span 27 3/ 
Master Kit 57-91 
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